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BOOK NOTES 

History when used as an instrument for the promotion of inter- 
national antipathy has proved its effectiveness for the business imme- 
diately in hand. It has successfully nurtured and perpetuated ill- 
feeling between nations, and powerfully aided the cause of war. At 
times, however, it has turned out to be a veritable boomerang, return- 
ing, as it were, to confuse those who have employed and applauded 
it, for the foe of yesterday may become the ally of today. Thus 
Frenchmen and Americans, co-operating with the British in the face 
of a common peril, have found that the conventional interpretations 
placed upon England's past behavior by their own patriotic histor- 
ians are embarrassing and have to be explained away. " Authority " 
can now be found on the American side of the Atlantic for the view 
that the American Revolution was a regrettable occurrence, was in 
fact a revolt not from England, but from a German prince on the 
English throne ; and on the French side of the Channel hitherto un- 
suspected virtues are discerned in " perfidious Albion." Among our 
enemies, no doubt, there is the same tendency to " re-write " history. 
The ancient antagonism of Prussia and Austria, we do not doubt, is 
discreetly slurred over in both countries. In France, England and 
European Democracy, 1215-1915 (translated from the French by 
Leslie M. Turner; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1918 pp.) M. 
Charles Cestre, Professor of English at the University of Bordeaux, 
undertakes to show that the present Anglo-French alliance rests upon 
a solid historical foundation. The argument, in M. Cestre's hands, is 
as simple as the reasoning of an elementary theorem of Euclid. Eng- 
land invented Liberty. France invented Equality. Liberty and Equal- 
ity have produced modern democracy — ergo, England and France are 
the natural guardians of democracy against the Germans, and their 
alliance is indissoluble, Q. E. D. The past wars between England 
and France are, of course, not to be denied, but they should leave no 
legacy of bitterness, for, it now appears, they were always waged in 
a spirit of chivalry ! One wonders whether the time will ever come 
when men will cease from the attempt to justify action and policy 
by appeals to a strained and distorted interpretation of history. 

The translation into English of Treitschke's History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century by Eden and Cedar Paul, of which the 
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first three volumes have been reviewed in the Political Science 
Quarterly, has now reached its fourth volume (New York, R. M. 
McBride, 1918; xx, 644 pp.), which reproduces the greater part of 
the third volume of the original. Mr. W. H. Dawson again furn- 
ishes an illuminating introduction. The period covered is that from 
1819 to 1830; the main theme is that of the intimate life of German 
courts where intrigue and petty politics ruled. There are some of the 
best of all Treitschke's literary passages here, descriptions which are 
really graphic, and characterizations which really recall to life the 
figures of these provincial statesmen. But it is a world outworn. 
Only the antiquarian historian, outside Germany, will linger long 
over this story, when the world is moving as it is today. Historical 
scholarship, however, owes a debt to the editors and publishers of 
this work, which makes available to the curious reader limited to the 
English language a narrative which furnished inspiration to the Ger- 
many of the days before the war. 

The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun (New York, Neale Publishing 
Company, 1917 ; two volumes, 453, 478 pp.), by William M. Meigs, 
is a comprehensive biography of a statesman whose influence and 
achievements in our history fully warrant it. The author manifests 
a reassuring degree of poise and impartiality in his attitude toward 
the great issues of the period, and a full acquaintance with the sources 
of information, especially those that have become available in recent 
years through the work of E. D. Adams, Justin H. Smith and G. L. 
Rives. Through the well-directed industry of Mr. Meigs, therefore, 
Calhoun's career and character are set forth with a fulness that is 
lacking in Gaillard Hunt's sympathetic sketch, and a fidelity to truth 
that cannot be found in Hoist's amiable caricature. The present 
volumes are likely to be the standard life of the statesman for a long 
time. They aTe praiseworthy as biography and history, but not un- 
impeachable as literature. Witness the passage (volume ii, page 40) 
in which Calhoun, in a single sentence, is pictured as buried under 
" mountains of odium," drifting rapidly, and " being at bay." 

In Judicial Tenure in the United States (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1918; vii, 234 pp.) Dr. William S. Carpenter gives a 
pleasing, if loose and impressionistic, survey of familiar knowledge 
on the appointment and removal of judges in the United States. The 
author doubts whether there is any evidence that superior results 
have followed from any particular method of selecting the judiciary, 
and concludes that " the method of selecting judges is perhaps best 
determined by local conditions." He thinks that the conviction of 
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Judge Archbald indicates that impeachment is an adequate method 
of getting rid of judges who are wholly unfit for office, even though 
not guilty of indictable crimes or misdemeanors. His other conclu- 
sions, where he expresses them, are equally moderate. 

For a book that can be read in less than two hours, Mr. Charles 
W. Bunn's Jurisdiction and Practice of the Courts of the United 
States (St. Paul, West Publishing Co., 1914; vi, 129 pp.) presents 
the outlines of the subject with which it deals in tolerably satisfactory 
fashion. It will save practitioners from the more obvious errors, and 
will give to students of the federal system an inkling of the part 
played by the federal courts in enforcing the limitations of the fed- 
eral Constitution, in interpreting and applying federal statutes, and 
in settling controversies between citizens of different states. 

Those desiring a wider and more thorough knowledge of the sub • 
ject will find Mr. George W. Rightmire's Cases and Readings on 
the Jurisdiction and Procedure of the Federal Courts (Cincinnati, 
The W. H. Anderson Company, 1917; xvi, 892 pp.) a handy help- 
mate. Here in convenient form are gathered all the more important 
cases in which the provisions of the statutes and the Constitution re- 
lating to the exercise of federal judicial jurisdiction have been in- 
terpreted and applied. By notes and other explanatory matter the 
energetic student is given sufficient guidance to work out for himself 
any problem with which he has to deal. The collection is, however, 
designed primarily for use in law-school classes in which the case 
method of instruction prevails. It should serve to discourage the 
continuance of thin lecture or text-book courses on the subject of 
federal jurisdiction and to substitute something more solid in their 
place. Hitherto the absence of such a tool has furnished excuse for 
teaching the subject after a fashion which resembles the art of the 
phonograph rather than the discipline and thoroughness of the lab- 
oratory. 

As the field of public administration steadily expands in the United 
States, the need becomes increasingly pressing for a more thorough 
study of the principles of law in their relation to actual administrative 
practice. The administrator tends too frequently to look upon the law 
as a necessary evil ; he often does not know enough law to appreciate 
its strength as a weapon in his hands. The practitioner at the bar is 
satisfied to discover the legal principles that apply to a particular state 
of facts arising out of administrative action ; with the problems of the 
administrator he usually has no concern. The most recent type of 
student of public administration directs his energies to surveying, chart- 
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ing and criticising the administrative organization from a more or less 
theoretical point of view ; he does not trouble himself sufficiently about 
studying the law as a practical agency of administrative operation. 
Has not the time arrived when the law of officers needs to be studied 
jointly in the light of the rules laid down by the courts and of the ex- 
perience and problems of administrators? Such a study might have 
been expected from a distinguished physician and student of public 
health problems who writes a treatise on the Legal Principles of Public 
Health Administration (Chicago, T. H. Flood and Company, 1914; 
xxxvi, 859 pp.). Dr. H. B. Hemenway's work is, in this respect, dis- 
appointing. It follows too closely the usual type of legal treatise. 
However, it measures up to most of the accepted standards of its type ; 
and even though it contains more than is necessary of discussion that 
is elementary in our legal and governmental system , it ought to be of 
no inconsiderable use to both attorneys and health officers. In Amer- 
ican Public Health Protection (Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill Company, 
1916 ; 283 pp.), by the same author, there is an interesting discussion 
of a number of modern problems of health administration, together 
with proposals for needed reforms. The author is an ardent advocate 
of a national department of public health and of better and different 
education for health officers. 

In Our Cities Awake (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1918 ; xxiii, 351 pp.) , Mr. Maurice Llewellyn Cooke presents a num- 
ber of interesting touch-and-go observations about the governmental 
problems of American cities in general and of Philadelphia in particular. 
Mr. Cooke was Director of Public Works in Philadelphia during the 
administration of Mayor Blankenburg, 1912-1916. Whether or not 
the title of this work is a challenge to the time-worn jest about soporific 
Philadelphia, it is certain that political Philadelphia was more than 
normally awake under Mayor Blankenburg and that the author of this 
book contributed in no small measure to this circumstance. He writes 
with enthusiasm for, and faith in, the ultimate destiny of municipal 
democracies in the United States. It is difficult, of course, to be 
factual and inspirational at one sitting, just as it is difficult to be at 
once a systematist and an idealist. It is refreshing to find so much of 
inspiration and of idealism from the pen of an author who confesses 
that he is " an engineer specializing in management." There is not 
much of fact or system or even sequence of ideas in this little book. 
It is none the less interesting. 

The City Worker's World in America (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1918; 236 pp.), by Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, is the 
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latest addition to the American Social Progress Series. It is an in- 
telligent and sympathetic portrayal of the environment of the urban 
industrial wroker, depicted from the rich first-hand experience of 
the author as director of Greenwich House. The varied aspects of 
the city worker's world — work and play, education, health, and the 
more general issues of poverty, politics, and religion — axe outlined 
with a skilful hand. Both for its content and for its stimulating 
presentation it should find a wide group of readers. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has continued 
its issues in the division of economics by the publication of The Colo- 
nial Tariff Policy of France by Arthur Girault, Professor at the 
University of Poitiers (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916; viii, 305 
pp.). Professor Girault gives a remarkably lucid account of the 
tariff policy that has been followed by France in connection with 
every one of its colonies, large and small. He shows that in the past 
three-quarters of a century there have been three different systems 
pursued. First came that of the Second Empire, known as tariff 
autonomy. This was followed by that of the Third Republic, known 
as tariff assimilation, by which is meant the assimilation of the colo- 
nial tariff policy to that of the mother country and which amounts, in 
practice, to the policy of protection against foreign nations and of 
preferential or exclusive treatment so far as France is concerned. 
In recent times there is evidence of a tendency toward the third plan 
or policy of tariff personality, as it is called, which involves the adop- 
tion of a more liberal tariff regime. Professor Girault is clearly op- 
posed to the whole theory of protection and assimilation, and shows 
in detail what he considers to be some of the injurious results. The 
book may therefore be considered a strong plea for the open-door 
policy. Whether one agrees with the author or not, all students will 
welcome the book for the wealth of material which it contains and 
for the admirable way in which the data are treated. A word must 
be said also for the exceptionally fine make-up of the book from the 
point of view of paper, letterpress and binding. 

The appearance a few years ago of the study by Professor Fite on 
The Social and Industrial Conditions in the South during the Civil 
War has encouraged Mr. Frederick Merk to pursue the investigation 
in detail in a separate state. The result has been The Economic His- 
tory of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade, which has been pub- 
lished in a sumptuously printed volume by The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1916; 414 pp.). Although the 
author informs us frankly that the general background of the study 
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is due to Professor Fite's book, it represents none the less a thorough- 
going and painstaking investigation. Mr. Merk relies almost entirely 
upon the available printed material which was so abundant that no 
recourse was taken to manuscript sources. A large part of the study 
is devoted, as was to be expected, to agricultural and lumbering con- 
ditions. To the general reader not the least interesting contribution 
is the account of the anti-monopoly movement in the Badger State in 
the years immediately following the Civil War. Although unsuc- 
cessful at the time, it was the forerunner of the more important move- 
ment in the following decade. 

A little known chapter in economic history is covered by Christian- 
apolis, an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1916; 287 pp.), translated from the Latin 
of Johann Valentin Andreas, with an historical introduction, by 
Felix Emil Held. The book of Andreas was at one time widely read 
and exerted an influence comparable in some respects to that of 
More's Utopia. Dr. Held, who is associate professor of German at 
Miami University, Ohio, furnishes an introduction of 128 pages, 
tracing in detail the origin and the influence of the work, which 
occupies a leading position in the literature of later medieval ideal 
states. Students of socialism in the wider sense, as well as of the 
history of ideas, will be grateful to Professor Held for his interesting 
contribution. 

Two new volumes have appeared in the Memoir es et Documents 
pour servir a I'histoire du commerce et de I'industrie en France, 
edited by M. Julien Hayem. The fourth series (Paris, Hachette et 
Cie., 1916; 318 pp.) deals with a number of topics covering the 
period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, such as the com- 
mercial relations of Bordeaux to the Hansa towns, the labor problem 
in Marseilles, and the druggists' gild in Paris etc. Four of the con- 
tributions are written by M. E. Isnard and two by E. H. Guitard. 
On the other hand, the fifth series (276 pp.), which contains a pref- 
ace by Professor R. Georges Levy, contains only three articles, all of 
them written by M. P. H. Barrey. These deal respectively with the 
Normans in Morocco in the sixteenth century, a study of Havre in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a discussion of the colo- 
nial problem during the revolution. As in the earlier volumes, these 
researches afford exceedingly valuable material to the student. 

The second volume of The Economic Annals of the Nineteenth 
Century, by the lamented William Smart, covers the period from 
1821 to 1830 (London, Macmillan and Company, 1917; xxi, 584 
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pp.). This volume is even more interesting than its predecessor, as 
it covers a period which is comparatively unfamiliar to the average 
student of the present generation. In addition to the usual discrim- 
inating review of the particular topic under discussion, Professor 
Smart has added, at the end of each year, a valuable statement of the 
more important economic publications of the preceding twelve months. 
In some cases, however, the author does not evince an encyclopedic, 
or at all events a discriminating, knowledge of the literature in ques- 
tion. For instance, in referring to the well-known works of Heath- 
field, Hopkins, Spence, Whitmore, Western and Sinclair, of the year 
1822, he states : " Among the book advertisements I find the follow- 
ing — many of them, I dare say, of as much importance as the ' Ana- 
lytical Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of the Devil.' " Such 
lapses from grace, however, are very infrequent. It is a matter of 
profound regret that the work should have come to an end through 
the death of the gifted author, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
publishers may arrange for a continuation through other hands. 

There are two excellent histories of English finance in the nineteenth 
century, and there is at least one standard history of taxation in Eng- 
land. But for some quite inexplicable reason a detailed exposition of 
the methods of raising and spending the revenue had never been at- 
tempted until the publication of Mr. E. Hilton Young's System of 
National Finance (London, Smith, Elder and Company, 19 15 ; vii, 
364 pp). There may be great changes in the fiscal system of England 
as a result of the war ; but as regards its main lines the existing system 
of preparing the estimates, and the long-existing usage in accord- 
ance with which money is raised by Act of Parliament — either by 
annual acts or acts more permanent in character — and is appropriated, 
also by Act of Parliament, to the various services, will continue as be- 
fore the war. Each stage in the preliminary processes — the estimates 
and the votes — is described by Mr. Young. Then he turns to the col- 
lection of the taxes imposed by Parliament — to the history, organization 
and work of the Board of Commissioners of Inland Revenue and the 
Board of Customs and Excise, one established in Somerset House, and 
the other in the Customs House of the Port of London. Next he 
describes the channels through which the money so collected becomes 
available for the army and navy, the Education Department, the Local 
Government Board, and the other spending or disbursing departments 
of the government. All this is done to trace, as Mr. Young writes, 
" the taxpayer's pound from its exit from his pocket to its entry into 
the pocket of the state as revenue, and back again as expenditure into 
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the pocket of some other taxpayer who is the state creditor." Much 
detail is essential to a book so planned ; but Mr. Young handles all his 
detail admirably. As he presents it, it is never wearisome or difficult 
to grasp ; and students of parliamentary government and of the place 
of the cabinet in the British system will find as much interest in Mr. 
Young's sidelights on parliamentary procedure in relation to money 
bills, as they will in the detail which he has collected at first-hand in 
the state departments where the estimates are prepared, at the offices 
of the boards by which the revenue is collected, at the Treasury, and 
at the offices of the paymaster- general and the auditor-general. 

Mr. William English Walling and Dr. Harry W. Laidler have 
been so influenced by recent developments in the world war as to edit 
State Socialism: Pro and Con, With a Chapter on Municipal Social- 
ism (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1917; xliv, 647 pp.). 
The title, it may incidentally be remarked, would have been much 
improved had the editors avoided the colloquial con, which means 
nothing in any language, instead of contra. Moreover, although the 
editors have tried to be entirely fair, and while they profess to give 
the data rather than the arguments, it will be found that the data on 
the " con " side are exceedingly meagre and that there is not a little 
argument on the other side. The material is assembled from a large 
variety of sources, and deals with almost every phase of economic 
life. As a collection of facts showing what is being attempted by 
government in various parts of the world, the book will be found 
very useful. 

The proposals of England's greatest radical economist for the res- 
toration of labor standards after the war — The Restoration of Trade 
Union Conditions (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1917; 109 pp.), 
by Sidney Webb — have already been superseded. They have been 
superseded in the best possible sense, by Mr. Webb's own later writ- 
ings. " Labor and the New Social Order," which is the British Labor 
party's declaration of faith and policy for economic reconstruction, 
is, we are informed, to a considerable extent the work of Mr. Sidney 
Webb. In this document ideas of the earlier pamphlet are given the 
setting and endorsement which are a complete tribute to the genius of 
the man. Mr. Webb possesses a quality unfortunately rare in schol- 
ars^ — he is able to set the ordinary man thinking of industrial rela- 
tions in terms at once vivid, vital and far-reaching. For these reasons 
this little book is an interesting commentary upon the more substan- 
tial Labor Party program. The five points of his new charter appear 
again, elaborated, in the party platform ; but significantly enough, all 
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mention of the " restoration of trade union conditions " — discussion 
of which consumes over half of the work under review — is there 
omitted. British labor has gone on, far beyond the demands for 
mere restoration which this book voices, and is proclaiming the in- 
evitability of a new social order with labor at its helm. Even Mr. 
Webb, must look back on his work of less than two years ago, 
and smile the smile of the apostle who has seen stranger sights 
than his prophetic vision would have dared conceive. But as far as 
American labor problems go, the volume has a value and interest 
which is far from antiquarian. It is an immensely practical hand- 
book of sound industrial policy which can profitably be taken over 
in toto by the industrial leaders of America. Whatever programs of 
reconstruction America sees fit to adopt, the problems dealt with by 
Mr. Webb must be met much in the way that Mr. Webb suggests. 
If this book is little animated by a realistic psychological sense, by 
the reference of institutional reforms to their basis in human nature, 
this will have to be forgiven Mr. Webb. He was not brought up in 
the psychological school. But if anyone thinks he is unable to learn 
in this direction, a reading of his latest brochure, The Works Man- 
ager Today, will prove the contrary. The Fabian patriarch is pos- 
sessed of a flexibility to which the book under review does not ade- 
quately testify. But it should not be read by the student as a separate 
work ; it should be read as the preliminary memorandum of larger 
subsequent efforts. For the American man of affairs, however, the 
book carries its own practical story and has its own superlative value. 
Mr. Mark Wymond has recently issued two books on the railroad 
problem. The one is entitled Railroad Valuation and Rates (Chi- 
cago, Wymond and Clark, 1916; 344 pp.) ; the other bears the title 
Government Partnership and Railroads (Chicago, Wymond and 
Clark, 1917; hi, 178 pp. and appendix). The author has had a 
varied experience as engineer and railroad expert. As a conse- 
quence, the first volume contains much that is worth the consideration 
of students in general on the principles involved in the subject of 
valuation. Mr. Wymond's conclusions, which are set forth on pages 
208 to 210, are, as might be expected, perhaps a little too favorable 
to the contentions of the railroads, but are none the less worthy of 
serious attention. His chapters on railway rates are not so good, and 
the whole book suffers somewhat in methods of presentation, but it 
constitutes a real contribution to the subject. The second volume, 
which was evoked by the serious plight in which the railways found 
themselves in 1917, is in some respects more novel. Mr. Wymond is 
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very much opposed to government ownership and suggests a plan for 
government aid through guarantee of interest and dividends. It is 
significant, however, that we find in the volume no treatment of the 
history of the similar policy pursued at various times by France 
toward its railroads. Impartial students will also not be much in- 
fluenced by the chief reasons on which Mr. Wymond bases his oppo- 
sition to government ownership : " To base railroad policy on a 
paternalistic principle and our general business policy on an indi- 
vidualistic principle will be inconsistent. . . . Crossing alien prin- 
ciples will beget a mongrel general policy" (page 178). 

An unusually valuable discussion is contained in Public Utility 
Rates, by Harry Barker (New York, McGraw and Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1917; 387 pp.). The author, who has had a long experi- 
ence as engineer in connection with the various kinds of public util- 
ities, has been collecting notes for over a decade on the subject of 
cost of service, valuation and depreciation. He has now worked 
them up into a comprehensive volume and has applied his general 
principles not only to railways, but to the express, water, gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone and street railway business. The result is a mass 
of fresh and unusually well presented material. The author not only 
gives us these elaborate technical details, but shows that he is familiar 
with the recent development of the law and is by no means unmindful 
of the public interests in the subject. 

In War Time Control of Industry (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1918; 307 pp.) Mr. Howard L. Gray deals primarily with 
the experience of England. Taking up in turn the changes that have 
supervened with control of railways, of munitions, of labor, of coal, 
of wool and woolens, of hides and leather, of shipping, of food, and 
of agriculture, he gives a well-balanced statement of the chief ends 
that it has been sought to accomplish. There is also some comparison 
with the system as worked out in the United States which, in its earlier 
stages at least, was in some degree of a more voluntary nature. As a 
preliminary study of the subject, it will be found very useful. 

The amateur industrial engineer who desires to do the " big, easy, 
obvious things " in the direction of eliminating fatigue and bettering 
working conditions in plants in which he can exercise control will 
find much to interest him in Fatigue Study (New York, Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 1916; viii, 159 pp.) by Frank B. and Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. It is a simple, clear, elementary exposition of the problem, 
outlining methods in considerable detail and giving many practical 
illustrations. To the student of business organization who is familiar 
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with the literature of the field, the book's chief interest lies in the de- 
scription of the latest developments in the technique of " motion 
study," which is the means particularly sponsored by Mr. Gilbreth 
for solving the problem. 

After entirely too long a silence, Mr. Henry Higgs has again put 
the serious student under obligation by the appearance of two books 
on public finance. In The Financial System of the United Kingdom 
(London, Macmillan and Company, 1914; 218 pp.) Mr. Higgs pre- 
sents in a remarkably lucid way the salient facts of the British budget. 
Over half of the book is devoted to a series of appendices containing 
forms which are of great interest and value to the administrator. 
While this book is intended primarily for the specialist, the second 
work will appeal to the general reader. Mr. Higgs was selected to 
give the Newmarch lectures at University College in 1916. He has 
now published them under the title of National Economy, an Outline 
of Public Administration (London, Macmillan and Company, 1917; 
447 pp. ) . The six lectures deal respectively with the national econ- 
omy and formal finance, economic organization and business manage- 
ment, control of expenditure, revenue and administration, financial 
policy and the budget, public debt and haute finance. Here, as in his 
similar Newmarch lectures of over twenty years ago, on Working- 
men's Budgets, the author discloses his capacity to clothe a technical 
subject in an attractive dress; and many a reader who has been in- 
troduced to the subject by Mr. Higgs will surely find his appetite 
whetted for further investigation. The book, moreover, is as sensible 
and well balanced as its style is attractive. 

In The Wool Industry (Chicago, A. W. Shaw Company, 1916; 
253 pp.) Professor Paul T. Cherington presents a fresh and in- 
teresting study of the commercial problems of wool and woolens. 
Apart from the chapters on the wool supply, both domestic and for- 
eign, as well as on the technical processes of the woolen industry — all 
of which may be found equally well explained in other publications — 
Professor Cherington's real contributions to the subject are found in 
his chapters on the selling house, the jobbing trade, styles in the 
marketing of women's piece goods, the ready-to-wear clothing in- 
dustry, and the department stores. In all these chapters we find 
material which, however well known to the trade itself, has been 
more or less unfamiliar to the general student. While the conclu- 
sions are perhaps not very startling, they are marked everywhere by 
sober judgment and good sense. The book forms a welcome addition 
to the descriptions of American economic life. 
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The growing complexity of modern business, with the individual 
becoming more and more the plaything of forces over which he has 
no direct control, has opened up a field of educational opportunity 
which for the present is being privately exploited. The modern busi- 
ness man is seeking light. He is endeavoring to understand the 
operation of the forces in whose grip he finds himself. Among the 
private organizations that are utilizing the opportunity that this de- 
mand for light creates is the Alexander Hamilton Institute of New 
York City. It has a whole series of books dealing with different 
aspects of " Modern Business." The series is apparently under con- 
stant revision with the object of getting an increasingly stronger 
offering. The latest addition in the field of banking is Banking ( New 
York, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1917; xvi, 348 pp.), by Major 
B. Foster. This is a very satisfactory introductory treatment of the 
subject, being largely descriptive in nature and covering the aspects 
of the subject that are of importance to the business man. There is 
a discussion of the different classes of banks — savings, investment, 
commercial — of state and national banking, of the systems abroad 
and of the Federal Reserve System. While the treatment is rather 
summary, it is clear and not without a certain liveliness. The author 
makes a little slip, however, to which attention should be directed 
because it involves a point of at least potential importance. On 
page 304 he states that all obligations of the reserve banks are pay- 
able in lawful money — gold and silver certificates, silver dollars etc. 
This enables the reserve banks to protect gold reserves to some extent. 
Federal reserve notes are payable in gold and no choice is here pre- 
sented, but to the extent that notes are less important than deposits 
the choice open in the redemption of deposits may in times of stress 
prove to be of considerable significance. 

For over a quarter of a century law students in France, who, as is 
well known, must study economics and finance for two years, have 
depended very largely upon the textbook of the late M. Cauwes. 
whose work was published over thirty years ago. The need of some- 
thing more up-to-date has led Professor Camille Perreau to issue his 
Cours d' Economic Politique (Paris, Librairie Generate de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence, 1914-1916; 552, 600 pp.) in two volumes. Pro- 
fessor Perreau takes what he describes as a strictly realistic view of 
economics. Far less attention is paid to theory than is found in the 
ordinary American textbook, and much more space is devoted to the 
facts of economic life, and especially to French legislation on eco- 
nomic topics. From this point of view the work will be found val- 
uable to American readers also. 



